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Synopses of 3mportant articles. 



A Prophet's View of International Ethics. By Rev. John Taylor, 
in The Expositor for August. Pp. 96-107. 
Amos left Bethel not because of alarm, but because, in his opinion, his 
further stay would be useless. When he leaves, his work is unfinished, his 
preaching had been a failure, but the matter of it was true. He is the first to 
have conceived the idea of recording the sermons which he had preached. In 
the written resume 1 touches are added. In this putting together of what had 
been spoken he prefixes chapters 1 : 2 to 2 : 3, in order to show his brethren in 
the North that he did not regard them as the only sinners. These chapters 
contain a rapid survey of the doings of the Syrians, the Philistines, the Phoen- 
icians, Edom, Ammon and Moab. (1) Israel's history had been largely 
affected by that of Damascus, but Damascus had been guilty of the greatest 
cruelties, notwithstanding they had knowledge of the divine will. " Cruelty 
to the conquered " is a sin against the law written in the heart. "The aptness 
to deny the rights of man when the man is an open foreign foe" is the first 
misdeed against which the prophet of Tekoa speaks. Because of this sin the 
city shall be destroyed. (2) The Philistines, Israel's neighbors on the south- 
west, are guilty of a meaner vice — making raids for slaves. With limited 
power, but great spite, they continue hostile to their foe. " The craftiness, the 
pitilessness, the sordid selfishness of a people, small in every sense of the 
word, is branded here." " The slave hunter is the meanest of creatures." 
For this crime Philistia shall perish. (3) Next to slave-hunting is slave- 
dealing. Of this crime against international ethics, the Phoenicians are 
guilty, and besides this traffic in men on the part of Tyre was a breach of the 
covenant of brothers, whether Tyre committed the crime against other Phoen- 
ician or Canaanite peoples or against the Hebrews, in violation of the brotherly 
covenant that had so long subsisted between them. A covenant is a covenant. 
(4) Edom has pursued his brethren with the sword. Edom was always ready 
to take advantage of the distress of Judah. Any natural feelings of pity which 
Edom may have felt were crushed down. The hate of the Edomites was 
carefully treasured up. They were guilty of the sin of fostering and per- 
petuating an anger that ought to have died. (5) The desire for increase of 
territory was one with which the prophet had no sympathy. Ammon commits 
the bloodiest atrocities in order to secure an enlargement of border. The 

prophet is filled with indignation at the ripping up of women with child a 

cruelty than which a greater can hardly be named. Ammon for this shall be 
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carried off by her foes. (6) The degradation of one's enemy by insults 
heaped upon a dead body deserves punishment. It is a national crime to 
illtreat the bodies of the dead ; a crime for which Moab shall perish. The 
international code of Amos thus presented is chiefly occupied with war. 
However defective this code may be it is clear that it exhibits a loftier stand- 
ard of international ethics than the nations of Christendom have observed. 



The writer's introductory remarks as to the origin of these passages is entirely with- 
out basis. There seems to be no good reason why this chapter should not have been 
one of the sermons preached by Amos in the northern kingdom. It was necessary for 
Amos to catch the ear of the people whom he wished to influence. His introductory 
sermon, therefore, tells the people of Israel of the destruction which is coming upon 
others. Such words would be accepted with great favor. As soon, however, as the 
prophet has secured their attention, and made clear to them that a universal judgment 
is about to be executed, he unmasks himself with all the strength and vigor of his 
personality, and hurls out against Israel herself and Judah, his own land, the threats of 
coming destruction because of sin against Jehovah. 

The presentation of the thought, aside from the unfounded theory of the introduc- 
tion, is most interesting and valuable. W. R. H. 



The Chronology of Ezra iv. 6-23. II. By the Right Rev. Lord 
Arthur C. Hervey, D.D., in The Expositor for July, 1893. Pp. 50-63. 
The difficulty lies in attempting to explain the relation of the above-men- 
tioned verses to their context. Apparently and on first reading, they seem to 
say that Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes came between the reigns of Cyrus and 
Darius. Several hypotheses have been proposed to wipe out this blot. They 
are manifestly so unreasonable that they easily vanish before a full study of 
the light. The true explanation lies in the supposition that the later compiler, 
in putting together the hindrances to the building of the temple in the days 
of Zerubbabel, adds similar instances from the times of Ahasuerus and Artax- 
erxes. He does not attempt a chronological order, but simply to enumerate 
the difficulties with which the chosen people contended in the building of their 
temple and city. Possibly the same compiler who did this also inserted the 
second chapter out of Nehemiah's sources. It is no objection that these verses 
and on through 6 : 18 are Aramaic. It may have been that there was a com- 
plete Hebrew narrative of this record, and the substitution of Aramaic there- 
fore may be purely accidental. This whole study, however, gives us the true 
composition of Ezra, and the difficulties of chronology, names, numbers, 
and incongruous history vanish away. Ezra tells a consistent and instructive 
story. Price. 

Balaam: Prophet and Soothsayer. By Rev. David Merson, B.D., 
in The Thinker for September, 1893. Pp. 215-223. 
We shall endeavor to dig down to the secret spring of action in this 
■"strange mixture of a man." Everything about him seems to be awry. 
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There is a complete rupture between his words and his actions. There is the 
appearance of wavering at times, but not the wavering of weakness — it is the 
volition of a strong mind. The actions of a man at the supreme moment of 
his life are the best test of what he really is. This crisis reveals the character. 
We must let Scripture tell its own tale about Balaam, and then draw the 
inference that the premises warrant. Two opposite and extreme views of 
his character have been reached as a result of the separate study of the two 
sides of his nature. Neither of these is correct. Let us examine the evi- 
dence. Was he a prophet of Jehovah ? Not in the same sense as Elijah and 
Isaiah. For they were prophets under the covenant and loyal to God and to 
the truth, while Balaam was outside the covenant and proved false to the 
cause he represented. 

To understand Balaam we must study him in his surroundings. He lived 
amid idolaters and eastern superstitions. He was a representative of 
monotheism charged to keep alive the knowledge of one God, though fright- 
fully degrading his mission by divination. Soothsaying became jugglery 
and magianism magic. Balaam's profession had sunk so low that it seems 
to have been engaged in for the benefit of the class. The meanest spirit per- 
vaded his work as a prophet. He was accustomed as a diviner to take a fee 
for his services, but when delivering the message of God he had no right to 
exact hire. In this case he desired so to modify the message as to entitle him 
to Balak's reward. He erred in carrying the commercial spirit into the 
spiritual sphere, and acting as if God's favor or frown could be bought for 
money. This was his fatal error, and shows that one with great gifts is often 
far removed from a gracious heart. 

There are similar instances among those who enjoyed greater privileges 
than Balaam. We find Saul, and "the man of God who came out of Judah" 
(1 Kings 13 : 1) ; the former wilfully broke through divine restraints and 
rushed headlong to ruin ; the latter, though at one time under divine inspira- 
tion, passed under a cloud in an act of deliberate disobedience. Judas 
Iscariot, Simon Magus, and Demas made shipwreck on the same rock of 
worldliness, avarice, and greed. They used their spiritual privileges for 
unspiritual ends. Balaam's case was not unique. They all saw the light, but 
wilfully shut their hearts against it. They saw the better, but followed the 
worse. 

Let us follow this seer in his crooked career. His reputation as given by 

Balak warrants the inference that God had spoken through him in the past 

that he was a man gifted with a real prophetic insight and spirit. This gift, 
however, was no safeguard against error in conduct. When appealed to by 
Balak he was much in the same position as Elisha when Naaman brought 
him presents as an inducement to cure the leper of his disease. The tempta- 
tion was the same in both cases, but how different was the conduct of the two 
tempted prophets ! The contrast shows the point where Balaam went wrong. 
His reply to the deputation contains an implied desire to go, and Balak takes 
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advantage of it. He knew his man and worked on his weaknesses. By and by, 
at the call of a second deputation, his scruples give way and he goes. His 
sudden arrest on the way reveals his motive, and brings him to his senses. It 
is sufficient to say that the ass was understood by Balaam only. In fact the 
narrative requires such explanation. With apparent submission he proceeds 
on his way, and gives utterance to transcendent truths. He occupies a dis- 
tinct place in the scheme of divine revelation. Though not a "holy man of 
old," he nevertheless received and delivered a divine message. In any theory 
of inspiration this phenomenon must be reckoned with . 

The closing tragedy reveals the depths of degradation to which this gifted 
man had sunk. He had been deterred from publicly cursing Israel, but he 
had a more effective method of bringing down the curse which Balak desired. 
Scripture utters the final sentence on Balaam. Richly endowed, he neglects 
the fear of God for his greed of gain, and in his final pursuit of the prize 
dashes upon the rocks. His career remains a perpetual light-house to warn 
those who deliberately forsake the favor of God and their duty. 

Price. 



Samson: Was He Man or Myth ? By Rev. Prof. W.Garden Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D., in The Expository Times for September, 1893. 
To prove the story of Samson a myth is to increase the difficulties already 
existing. One accepts the idea of myth in any case only because " it makes 
the narrative more reasonable, more harmonious, more natural." If the 
assumption of myth makes it more inconsistent, more purposeless, it should 
not be accepted. Four considerations oppose the hypothesis of myth : (1) If 
only a mythical story, the circumstances connected with the birth of Samson 
would surely have been developed into something very different from that 
which we find given as his life. How, unless it is historical, may we connect 
the exploits and jokes, the savagery and recklessness, the lack of gravity and 
even decency, with the circumstances of his birth, which certainly would have 
led us to look for something holy and angelic ? (2) If the story is a myth, 
why does it designate him by the sacred character of Nazarite, an order of 
the highest dignity, representing composure of mind and control of body, and 
at the same time describe him as one who outrages the office of Nazarite in 
his ordinary habits and demeanor ? Why should it represent him as especially 
set apart and given strength to resist one form of bodily appetite, and at the 
same time as the slave of an appetite still worse ? (3) If a myth or legend, 
how is the service which Samson rendered to his country to be explained ? 
Samson upon the whole sustains good feelings toward the Philistines. He 
attacks them only in revenge for some personal injury. His work is wholly 
personal. He is not a hero whom men love. He has no particular interest in 
his people. There is nothing in the representation which accords with the 
legendary spirit. (4) The legendary theory is incompatible with the treat- 
ment received by Samson from the tribe of Judah. There is no reference of 
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any respect for him on the part of the people. He leads them to no great 
deliverance. He seems to have moved about all alone. Why did not the 
tribes rally about him and allow him to lead them to victory ? As a matter 
of fact they scolded him, laid hold of him and bound him to deliver him into 
the hands of their enemies. Is this the representation of a myth ? " What 
glory could such legends bring either to the hero or to the nation ? " 

But from the ordinary point of view how shall the narrative be explained ? 
(1) Samson was raised up for a special service, gifted in one respect, though 
defective in all others. In this respect he was like every man raised up by 
God to do his work. This great gift was faith, and in Samson's case to it was 
added extra bodily strength. He did not act solely to revenge personal injuries. 
His last act was something more than the act of personal injury. He desires 
to show the inferiority of the Philistines' God. (2) It is to be remembered 
that Samson never used his supernatural strength for his personal advantage. 
What might he not have done ? But so far as the record goes this strength 
is never manifested except against the enemies of his country. Why did he 
not crush the Philistine power ? Because the tribes did not gather around 
him ? Milton's tribute is to be indorsed— 

" Living or dying thou hast fulfilled 

The work for which thou wast foretold 

To Israel, and now liest victorious 

Among thy slain." 



An interesting, and, as far as it goes, satisfactory defense of the historical character 
of the narrative concerning Samson. W. R. H. 



The Miraculous Conception and Modern Thought. By Professor 
James Orr, D.D., Edinburgh, in The Thinker for July, 1893. 

A recent ecclesiastical decision in Germany has again brought into promi- 
nence the question : How far the miraculous conception is an essential part of 
the faith of the Church about Christ. The decision referred to is that of Herr 
Schrempf, a young Wttrtemberg pastor, who a year ago was deposed by his 
ecclesiastical superiors for his refusal to use the so-called Apostles' Creed in 
the public service of baptism. The controversy brought about by this case 
has been heated, Harnack and other writers of Ritschlian tendency vigor- 
ously defending Herr Schrempf. 

There are some theologians — whose Christianity Professor Orr does not 
dream of doubting — who hold that the narratives of the miraculous concep- 
tion might conceivably be regarded as legendary additions to the original 
Apostolic tradition, and yet faith in Christ himself, as respects the main fea- 
tures of his character and claims, might be thought not to be affected. The 
immediate object of faith, they contend, is Christ's person, — Christ himself ; 
whether he came into the world in a supernatural manner is a secondary 
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question to be decided on historical grounds. But it may be, says Professor 
Orr, that faith in Christ and the doctrine of the supernatural birth are not so 
loosely related as is thus supposed. " It may very well be that Christ's per- 
son is the direct and immediate object of faith, and yet that, in the nature 
and reality of things, the supernatural birth is the necessary presupposition of 
that person, and therefore a fact which faith, whether at first it realizes all that 
is implied in it or not, is vitally concerned in holding fast." We may regard 
as sound that instinct of the early church which led them to place the super- 
natural birth among the few fundamental articles of the earliest creed. 

Not only without the church, but within the church, from Schleiermacher 
down, the tendency has been strong to dispute the historical character of the 
narratives of the miraculous conception, and to treat the belief in the fact as 
at least unessential. 

i . Critically, the tendency is to regard the narratives as legendary. Thus, 
e.g., Meyer, Ewald, Beyschlag, Keim, etc. 

2. Dogmatically, the belief is treated as unessential. Thus, e.g., Meyer on 
Matt, i, and now very emphatically by writers of the Ritschlian school. 

3. Scientifically, it is held to be inadmissible. " This, however, is danger- 
ous ground to take. Professor A. B. Bruce well points out the issues in his 
recent work on Apologetics. 'A sinless man,' he says, ' is as much a miracle 
in the moral world as a virgin-birth is a miracle in the physical world. If we 
are to hold a speculative view of the universe which absolutely excludes 
miracles, then we must be content with a Christianity which consists in duly 
appreciating a great but not perfect character, or cease to profess Christianity 
at all. If, on the other hand, to satisfy the demands of our religious nature 
we insist on retaining the moral miracle, then we must provide ourselves with 
a theory of the universe wide enough to make room for as much of the miracu- 
lous element as may appear to the wisdom of God necessary for realizing his 
great end in creating and sustaining the universe." 

Professor Orr considers the dogmatic aspect, referring to Weiss and others 
for what may be urged in reply to critical objections. The question he asks 
is this : " How far does the simple fact of a new creative origin such as we 
have in Christ — of a sinless personality — or on the higher level of faith, of the 
union of the Godhead with humanity in the Incarnation, involve a supernatural 
act in the production of Christ's bodily nature?" After referring to certain 
problems of evolution, he goes on to say : " But the point I wish to press here 
is that the view which postulates a supernatural cause for the mind of man 
and hands over his body to the ordinary processes of evolution is untenable. 
For see the difficulty in which such a view binds itself. It is a corollary from 
the known laws of the connection of mind and body that every mind needs 
an organism fitted to it. If the mind of man is the product of a new cause, 
the brain, which is the instrument of that mind, must share in its peculiar 
origin. The higher mind cannot be put into the simian brain. From the 
human brain to the ape brain there is, as science tells us, 'an abrupt fall,' 
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and no links have yet been discovered to fill up the gap between. Evolution 
on the theory in question, has brought up the brain of man's simian ancestor to 
a given point ; then a higher cause comes in to endow the creature with 
rational powers separated by a wide gulf from the degree of intelligence pre- 
viously possessed. But of what use would these powers be if a corresponding 
rise did not take place on the organic side? And on the terms of the hypoth- 
esis, natural evolution has no means within itself to effect that rise. The 
conclusion we are driven to is, that the production of a higher type of organ- 
ism — the distinctively human — is the correlative of the creation of the higher 
type of mind, and a special supernatural act is needed for both." 

Applying this analogy to the question of Christ's origin, he continues : 
"Here, again, we have a creative beginning. On the lowest supposition 
compatible with Christian faith we have in Christ a perfect human soul — 
flawless — one standing in such unique relations to God that a perfect Sonship 
is the result. On the higher ground of faith we have the entrance of a 
Divine Being into humanity — the Incarnation of the Spn. But a perfect soul 
such as we have in Christ, to go no higher for the present, implies a perfect 
organism. Moreover, in its place in history such a soul is a moral miracle. It 
is not to be accounted for out of historical evolution. It transcends the past ; 
is lifted clean above it ; is not to be explained by factors already in exist- 
ence. Whence, then, the organism that clothes it and serves as its perfect 
medium of expression? Whence this sudden rise from the imperfect to the 
absolute in humanity, from the impure and sin-tainted to the absolutely pure? 
This rise, as we saw before, cannot be on the spiritual side alone ; it involves 
the organic as well. There must be a suitable humanity on the physical side 
to match the perfection of the spirit. . . . The moral miracle from its very 
nature implies the concurrence of a physical one. This is where Meyer, and 
all who would make light of the physical miracle, seem to me to err. They 
recognize a divine act in the Incarnation on its spiritual side, but do not seem 
to perceive that this 'mystery of godliness' necessitates a special cause 
operating on the physical side as well. The origin of one like Christ is, view 
it as we will, a miracle. A new power comes with him into humanity. The 
words of the annunciation to Mary (Luke 1:35, R. V.) are to this hour the 
most scientific expression of what we must acknowledge as involved in the 
birth of the Redeemer." 



This is an especially clear, strong article. Modern thought which has so sharply 
questioned the miraculous gives to it at the same time its strongest defences. The 
miracle in question has perhaps of all New Testament miracles been that which has 
given most trouble to men's minds ; and yet when it is rightly viewed in its world 
relations and in its relation to a true conception of the person of Christ, the difficulties 
in the way of its acceptance are not nearly so great as at first sight they appear to be. 
The more one considers the miracle in the spiritual realm of Christ's person, the more 
essentially related to it does the miracle in the physical realm seem. T. H. R. 



